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SENSOR DATA CORRELATION AND CORRECTION 

FIELD OF THE INVENTION 
The field of the invention is sensor networks. 

BACKGROUND 

Many systems, for example in manufacturing, testing, monitoring, collect 
data from a number of sensors. Wireless data collection is an important technique 
due to the flexibility provided by wireless networks. Even more so than in other 
applications that use wireless data transfer, providing reliable data collection is a 
paramourifconcern in sensor networks, as the data is collected, processed, and used 
to make decisions in a machine-to-machine data collection framework. There are 
well known problems with wireless data transfer relating to the reliability and 
correction of data. Most techniques for gauging reliability place a high overhead on 
the collection. Typical existing reliability methods may add redundant hardware or 
transmit extra data at the source to correct for data corrupted in the circuits or the 
communication channels respectively. This makes the typical methods prohibitively 
expensive to be used with heavily constrained sensor nodes. To address failures in 
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circuits and communication channels, they incur high overheads in terms of energy 
budget, and design and manufacturing cost in the sensor nodes. 

Example prior methods include methods to correct soft errors in hardware as 
well as those to correct bit detection errors on a wireless communication channel. 
Techniques for the former include both circuit and module level approaches, e.g. 
triple modular redundancy and error correction coding in hardware. Techniques for 
the communication channel include parity-based forward error correction (FEC) 
coding techniques like channel coding, and retransmission-based techniques like 
ARQ. 

DESCRIPTION OF PREFERRED EMBODIMENTS 
The invention provides reliability with minimal cost of error protection, i.e. 
the cost of sensor nodes and communication overhead. In embodiments of the 
invention errors run-time error correction is conducted, either within the circuits of 
the sensor nodes or over the communication channel, with no design or operational 
overhead on the sensor node. 

According to the invention, information contained in the sensor data itself, for 
example, is used to achieve data checking and correction. Embodiments of the 
invention use information about the temporal correlations in sensor data, the goals of 
the application, and its vulnerability to various errors. Sensor data generally exhibits 
redundancy over a temporal period. The inherent redundancy of the sensor data may 
be leveraged to make possible a high degree of reliability in data collection, without 
imposing overheads on sensor nodes at the expense of nominal buffer requirements 
at the data aggregator nodes, which are much less cost/energy constrained. 

A network embodiment of the invention includes a plurality of sensor nodes 
that wirelessly communicate data to an aggregator node. The inherent redundancy 
sensor data is utilized to perform error correction at the site of data processing, 
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which can, for example, be a data aggregator node with more computational, storage 
and energy resources than the sensor nodes. 

Embodiments of the invention also include an aggregator node for use in a 
wireless network. The aggregator node as a predictive model based upon off-line 
analysis of sensor data from nodes of a network. When on-line, the aggregator node 
conducts a reliability check at run-time using the predictive model to check inherent 
redundancies in the sensor data for reliability, and to make error correction 
decisions. Methods of the invention include collecting data off-line for an inherent 
sensor data redundancy predictive model, and applying the model on-line at run 
time, preferably at a collection point such as an aggregator node for sensor data 
received over the wireless network. 

Example embodiments will now be discussed. Additional embodiments are 
described in an attachment, and incorporated herein. 

An embodiment of the invention is a method, for example implemented in 
software, for correction of transient errors in sensor data at an aggregation node 
where aggregation and filtering of the sensor data occurs in a sensor data network. 
The method achieves run-time correction of data received from sensor nodes over 
wireless communication channels, without imposing any design or material cost or 
performance overheads on the sensor nodes. The overhead incurred is solely in 
terms of storage and computation costs at gateway node(s) that buffer data for the 
aggregation node, and can be tuned to the performance requirements of the 
application and resource constraints at the aggregator. The method uses steps to 
identify and use redundancies within the sensor data to correct against transient 
errors: An offline analysis of redundancy within sensor data captures correlation 
properties in a predictive model. The correlation models are used for predictive 
correction of the data online. The FIG. 1 method, illustrated below, is consistent 
with this embodiment. . 
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FIG. 1 

With reference to FIG. 1, a predictive model is constructed by pre-processing 
of initially collected data. A model chosen should be rich enough for the predictions 
to match the data generation process. The model should allow a process of 
prediction that is efficient in terms of resource consumption and complexity to meet 
any performance requirements of the gateway. The modeling itself may be more 
computationally complex since it will not be performed online. The choice of model 
given the above requirements will depend mostly on the level and nature of temporal 
correlation in the data. An example model, used in experiments to test the invention, 
is the Auto-regressive moving average (ARMA) model. This is a linear predictive 
model which uses the history of previous observations as well as that of prediction 
performance, as shown in FIG. 1. 

As shown in Figure 1, the predictive model explained above is used at run- 
time for computing the likely value of the next reading, and the data correction 
method determines whether the value obtained from the sensor or that provided by 
the model will be used for future use. Steps for this include maintaining a history of 
observations and using the model to predict the future value from the history. Once 
the next observed value is received from the sensor node, it is decided which of 
these candidate values to record. 
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An important issue in performing the prediction-based correction choosing to 
handle mismatches between a predicted and observed value at the receiver, which 
may have been caused by a genuine error or by departure of the source's behavior 
from the model. In embodiments of the invention this decision is made based on the 
past samples as well as a few samples observed afterwards. This is illustrated in 
Figure 1 in the delay parameter (K) used. As shown in Figure 1 , the observed values 
up to Y(n) and the corresponding predictions up to Y'(n) are used, after a delay of K 
samples, to report the corrected value Yc(n-K). For every sample of the sensor value 
observed, the correction step compares it with the value predicted from the model 
and past history, and attempts to report the value closer to the actual expected 
observation. The delaying of this decision allows the step to consider the effect of 
any choice it makes on the prediction accuracy for the K samples following it. This 
is implemented in the step using the prediction history tree (PHT), which contains 
the possible predicted values and the corresponding prediction errors for the past K 
samples. The PHT has a depth of K+l, and represents the various potential values 
for the last K samples, i.e. Yc(i) where i=n-K:n-l. 

Figure 2 shows an example of a PHT for K=3. Each node in any level j of the 
tree represents a possible value of Yc(n-K+ j -1), with the root node (level 0) 
denoting the value "already chosen for Yc(n-K-l). Every node has two outgoing 
paths, labeled 0 and 1. These represent the choices of Y (observed value) and Y' 
(predicted value) respectively for the sample following it. Thus, every path from root 
to a leaf in level K+l denotes a series of up to 2K choices leading to a sequence of 
values Yc(n-K:n-1 ). The nodes of the PHT in the figure have been annotated with the 
possible values contained in them, where Y'(n-k\010) mean the predicted value 
obtained after following the path corresponding to the choices of 010 from the root 
node. 
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FIG. 2 

The pseudo-code of the step used to correct errors at the receiver using the 
PHT is shown in Figure 3. Before receiving Y(n) at time n, up to 2K possible values 
of Y 9 (n) are computed, one for each path from the root to every leaf node. After Y(n) 
is received, the value of Yc(n-K) is estimated, the prediction errors for the different 
paths (E) are compared, and based on the minimum accumulated path error 
(PathErr), one of the branches from the root are chosen to generate the PHT for the 
next level. The sub-tree rooted at the other branch from the root is discarded, and the 
remaining tree is extended another level by adding one or two children (observed 
Y(n) and the prediction Y'(n) for that path) to each leaf. For efficiency, the error 
threshold value is used to avoid adding new Y'(n) values if E(ri) l is below ETH. This 
means that if that particular node becomes the root after N steps, the observed value 
Y should be used for Yc. So the tree structure will often not be fully populated. 

begin 
for each n, 

for each path / from root to leaf io PHT 

define Ytemp( 1 ;n- 1 ) * [Yc(1:n-K- 1)jYpht(n-K:rh 1)) 

Y'(n, i) » predictrVtempf 1 ;n- 1). E(1:n- 1)) 

E(n.i) =Y(n)-V(n,i) 

PothErrfl? = 
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I* 2 (/.«> 

f-n-K 

end 

find / » tnh which minimizes PathErr(i); 
<Yc(n-K,)E(rhK)> m updatcPHT^ Y'(n. i), Y(n)) 

end 
cod 

updaicPHT(/, Y'(n\ j), Y(nj): 
begin 

find i « level 1 node conuining path i 

<y, e> = Y and E values of node s 

PHT subtree of PHT rooted in s 

to each leaf node ) of new PHT, add 1 si child Y(n). 
and if (fE(nj)l > ETH) add 2nd child Y'(n, }) 

return <y,e> 

end 

FIG. 3 Correction step Pseudocode 

The choice of K determines, apart from the delay in reporting the corrected 
values, the level of correction achieved by the algorithm under particular given data 
and error characteristics. The storage and computational complexity of the method 
also depend directly on the parameter K, since it determines the amount of history 
information used for correcting each sample. Since a goal of the method is to 
distinguish between modeling errors and real random errors occurring in the sensor 
node and/or the channel, the optimum choice of K depends on the properties of the 
errors as well as the performance of the modeling technique used. Potentially, it is 
also possible to trade off correction accuracy against performance and resources by 
varying K, and match them to the application requirements and constraints of the 
micro-gateways. 
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.Different depths of prediction histories may be used depending on the 
application's delay sensitivity, the relative error levels and the resource constraints 
on the receiving node 

While specific embodiments of the present invention have been shown and 
described, it should be understood that other modifications, substitutions and 
alternatives are apparent to one of ordinary skill in the art. An example claim is 
presented. Further embodiments are illustrated in an attachment. 
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Exemplary Claims: 

1 . A method for collecting sensor data over a wireless network, the 
method comprising steps of: 

in an offline mode, by a device other than a sensor node, 

wirelessly collecting initial sensor data from one or more sensor nodes 
in the wireless network; 

pre-processing of initial sensor data to determine a level of inherent 
temporal redundancy in the data; 

developing a predictive model based upon inherent temporal 
redundancy in the initial sensor data; 

in an online mode, by a device other than a sensor node, 

computing the likely value of a next sensor reading from a sensor node 
in the wireless network based upon the predictive model; 

determining whether the value received from the sensor node is 
reliable with respect to the likely value, and, if not correcting the value received 
from the sensor node. 
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Abstract — One of the main challenges in adoption and 
deployment of wireless networked sensing applications is 
ensuring reliable sensor data collection and aggregation, while 
satisfying the low-cost, low-energy operating constraints of such 
applications. A wireless sensor network is inherently vulnerable 
to different sources of unreliability resulting in transient failures. 
Existing reliability techniques that address transient failures in 
circuits and communication channels incur prohibitively high 
energy, bandwidth and cost overheads in the sensor nodes. In this 
paper we investigate application-level error correction techniques 
for sensor networks that exploit the properties of sensor data to 
eliminate any overhead on the sensor nodes, at the expense of 
nominal buffer requirements at the data aggregator nodes, which 
are much less cost/energy constrained. Our approach involves use 
of spatio-temporal correlations in sensor data, the goals of the 
application, and its vulnerability to various errors. We present 
our error-correction algorithm and evaluate it through 
simulations using real and synthetic sensor data. Experimental 
results validate the feasibility of our approach to provide high 
degree of reliability in sensor data aggregation, without imposing 
overheads on sensor nodes. 

Keywords-wireless sensor networks; reliability; application' 
specific error correction 

I. Introduction 

The convergence of techniques - for sensing, 
communication, and processing has led to the emergence of 
wireless sensor networks. The availability of these sensor 
networks enables sensing and monitoring of the physical world, 
with possible applications ranging from environment and 
traffic monitoring to industrial engineering process control. 
Recently, large scale sensing has become feasible with the use 
of low-cost, low-energy wireless sensor nodes. However, such 
devices are vulnerable to various sources of errors as discussed 
below. Hence, providing reliable data collection' and 
aggregation has become paramount concern for deploying such 
sensor applications. 

A wireless network of sensor nodes is inherently exposed to 
various sources of unreliability, such as unreliable 
communication channels, node failures, malicious tampering of 
nodes and eavesdropping. The sources of unreliability can be 
classified into two categories: (1) faults that change behavior 

fThis work is supported by the Center for Wireless Communications 
(CWC), University of California at San Diego 



permanently, and (2) failures that lead to transient deviations 
from normal behavior, termed as soft failures in this paper. 

The permanent faults include failures due to unavailability 
of energy resource, calibration errors after prolonged use, and 
loss of wireless coverage. Soft failures occur in wireless 
channels as transient errors, caused by noise from various 
sources, such as thermal noise at the receiver, channel 
interference and multi-path fading effects. Additionally, the use 
of aggressive design technologies such as deep-sub-micron 
(DSM) and ultra-deep-sub-micron (UDSM), to reduce the cost 
of each node further exposes the nodes to different types of 
transient errors in computations and sensing. The primary 
sources of such transient errors in nodes are ionizing particle 
strikes and electromagnetic noise from various sources such as 
crosstalk and transmission line effects [1). 

A few techniques have been recently proposed to address 
unreliability due to permanent failures in sensor networks. 
These include providing reliability at the transport-level against 
communication failures [2, 3], ad-hoc routing techniques that 
can cope with dynamic node failures [4], and in-network data 
aggregation and fusion [5]. However, they are designed for ad- 
hoc sensor networks, where the sensor nodes have to incur the 
overhead of implementing the reliability mechanisms. A 
hierarchical network architecture [6] in which aggregator nodes 
collect data from very constrained sensor nodes is easier to 
setup and maintain. But in such architectures, the cost and 
energy overheads imposed by the above schemes on the sensor 
nodes are prohibitive. Moreover, such techniques are agnostic 
towards properties of sensor data and goals of applications. We 
show here that by using information about the sensor data and 
applications, the reliability can be improved without imposing 
any overhead on the sensor nodes. 

Soft failures have been addressed in other fields of research 
by methods such as circuit-level enhancement techniques for 
computation unreliability [1], and channel coding techniques to 
enable reliability during communication [7]. However, due to 
the resource limitations such as size, cost and energy resources 
of sensor nodes, it is prohibitive to deploy the above 
conventional reliability techniques in sensor networks. For 
example, as shown later in this paper, Reed-Solomon based 
coding [8J for communication errors leads to a transmission 
overhead of 40-160% thus constraining the low-energy nodes 
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severely. Similarly, circuit hardening techniques lead to large 
overheads in area and timing as stated in [1]. 

A, Paper Contributions and Overview 

We observe that data collected by sensor nodes shows a 
significant amount of spatial and temporal correlation. 
Additionally, the aggregation operations performed by 
applications on collected data have varying levels of 
vulnerability to erroneous data. Based on the above 
observations, we focus on developing low-cost error correction 
methods for soft failures using the properties of data captured 
in a data prediction model. 

In this paper, we present an algorithm that uses data 
predictions to filter out errors caused by soft failures. While 
data predictions filter out the majority of errors in the observed 
values, it is possible that the predictions may not always track 
the data process variations correctly. In such cases, to increase 
the effectiveness of our algorithm, we also provision for 
delaying the reporting of data within the application's delay 
constraints. The delayed reporting allows us to use observed 
values in the next few samples to guide the choice of correct 
value between the predicted and observed value. The algorithm 
can be tuned to the computational resources available at the 
receiver and the application's delay requirements. Additionally, 
our approach does not require any overhead in transmission by 
the sensor nodes. Instead, most of the error correction 
functionalities are pushed to the receiver, which is less 
resource-constrained than the sensor nodes. We demonstrate 
that our proposed approach reduces the cost of soft failure 
protection significantly compared to other existing approaches. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. In the next 
section, we motivate the need for using data properties to guard 
against soft failures. We describe our approach to provide 
reliability for soft-failures in Section 3. Experimental 
evaluation of the proposed technique follows next. Finally, we 
provide summary of our proposed approach and discuss scope 
for future extensions. 

II. Motivation 

In this section, we _ motivate how application level 
properties can be used to reduce cost of reliability for soft 
failures such as transient errors in communication channels and 
sensor nodes. 

Let us consider a light sensor monitoring the variation in 
luminance value inside a room for one day. Let as assume the 
sensor application is interested to observe the variation of 
luminance value over a time window of 60 seconds. Figure 1 
shows plots of luminance data collected by light sensors 
deployed in our lab. It can be seen from the plots that there is a 
strong temporal correlation in the data collected. We plan to 
capture temporal correlation to predict next value based on past 
samples, and hence correct the presence of transient errors. 
Additionally, since the predictions may not track the variations 
in the data perfectly, we plan to use a data correction scheme 
that chooses a data value based on the past data samples as well 
as a few samples observed afterwards. 
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figure 1 Temporal Correlation in Sensor Data 

To compare different approaches, in Figure 2 we plot the 
original data, the data with communication errors (at a bit- 
error-rate of 10' 2 ), the data corrected using predictions only, 
and data corrected by our proposed algorithm. It can be seen 
from the figure that, the use of prediction decreases the effect 
of errors, but does not match with the original data 
satisfactorily. However, data produced by our error correction 
approach matches perfectly to the original data, with an 
associated error of only 4%. This shows the promise of the use 
of data properties to provide reduced errors with no overhead at 
the sensor nodes. This will be particularly useful within 
network architectures which consist of large numbers of cheap 
and light sensor nodes managed by aggregator nodes with 
comparatively larger energy and resource budgets. 

III. Data-aware Error Correction 

In this section we present our technique of correction of 
transient errors in the sensed data. The framework consists of 
three main processes: (1) a model of the data generation 
process is constructed off-line based on the correlation 
observed in samples of sensor data; (2) this model is used 
during data acquisition for online prediction of data; and (3) an 
application- aware predictive correction block uses the 



Figure 2 Data Prediction and Correction Example 
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Figure 3 Algorithm Schematic 

prediction history to correct errors in the data. Figure 3 
illustrates the online operation of this method. The observed 
data, received over the wireless channel, contains errors 
originating at the source node as well as those introduced in the 
channel. A running history is maintained of the observed values 
as well as prediction errors. These histories are then used 
together with the data model created in step 1 to generate 
predictions, and possibly update the model as well. The data 
correction block (step 3) uses these predictions to estimate the 
correct data. 

The operation of the error correction block is independent 
of the data model used for prediction. A variety of modeling 
techniques can thus be used to represent data correlation 
properties. However, the performance of the correction 
algorithm depends on the accuracy of modeling and efficiency 
of the prediction. 

A. Data Correction Algorithm 

A key issue in performing prediction-based data correction 
at the receiver is that of distinguishing between different types 
of errors. A mismatch between a predicted and observed value 
at the receiver may have been caused by a genuine error or by 
departure of the source's behavior from the model, and it 
should be handled differently in these two cases. One way to 
distinguish between them is the use of prior knowledge of their 
statistical properties. For example, single-bit errors occurring in 
MSBs of sensor samples will very likely result a sharp jump in 
sensor values, while changes in the physical process generating 
the data will be slower and possible for the model to track 
successfully. One way to aid help making this decision is delay 
it and consider the samples following the aberrant one. This is 
implemented by the prediction history tree in the algorithm. 
Different depths of prediction histories may be used depending 
on the application's delay sensitivity, the relative error levels 
and the resource constraints on the receiving node. 

In the framework for the data correction algorithm shown in 
Figure 3, Y represents the sequence of observed values of 
sensor data, V" represents the results of the prediction block, 
and Yc represents the corrected values from the data correction 



block (step 3). The data correction block uses the prediction 
block in the process of correcting errors by generating and 
storing different possible version of the history of recent 
predictions as discussed below. At any point in time n, given 
Y(n), the data correction block computes a corrected value 
Yc(n-K), where K, called the decision delay, represents the 
depth of the prediction history maintained for a posteriori 
correction. The size of the prediction history can be somewhat 
reduced by assuming very small variations from the predictions 
to be due to randomness in the sensed physical process rather 
than transient errors. This is implemented by a second control 
parameter, called the error threshold (ETH), as discussed 
below. 

The history of observed and predicted values and the 
corresponding prediction errors is stored in the prediction 
history tree (PHT). The prediction errors corresponding to each 
node's value in the PHT is stored in a parallel error history tree, 
which is always maintained in sync with the PHT by 
performing same update operations on both. The PHT has a 
depth of K+1 t and represents the various potential values for 
the last K samples, i.e. Yc(i) where fcn-K:n-1. Figure 4 shows 
an example of a PHT for K=3. Each node in any level /' of the 
tree represents a possible value of Y c (n-K+ j -1), with the root 
node (level 0) denoting the value already chosen for Yc(n-K- 
1 ). Every node has two outgoing paths, labeled 0 and 1 . These 
represent the choices of Y (observed value) and V" (predicted 
value) respectively for the sample following it. Thus, every 
path from root to a leaf in level K+I denotes a series of up to 
2* choices leading to a sequence of values Yc(n-K:n-1). The 
nodes of the PHT in the figure have been annotated with the 
possible values contained in them, where Y'fn-kfOlO) mean the 
predicted value obtained after following the path corresponding 
to the choices of 010 from the root node. 

The pseudo-code of the algorithm used to correct errors at 
the receiver using the PHT is shown in Figure 5. Before 
receiving Y(n) at time n. up to 2* possible values of Y'(n) are 
computed, one for each path from the root to every leaf node. 
After Y(n) is received, the value of Yc(n-K) is estimated, the 
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Figure 4 Prediction History Tree for K=3 
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prediction errors for the different paths (E) are compared, and 
based on the minimum accumulated path error (PathErr), one 
of the branches from the root are chosen to generate The sub- 
tree rooted at the other branch from the root is discarded, and 
the remaining tree is extended another level by adding one or 
two children (observed Y(n) and the prediction Y'(n) for that 
path) to each leaf. For efficiency, the error threshold value is 
used to avoid adding new Y'(n) values if E(n) is below ETH. 
This means that if that particular node becomes the root after N 
steps, the observed value Y should be used for Yc. So the tree 
structure will often not be fully populated. 

The accuracy of the data correction in this approach 
depends on the accuracy of the modeling stage. The 
performance of the correction method also depends on that of 
the prediction algorithm, which is invoked for each path for 
every sample to predict the next value in that sequence. The 
primary resource consumed by the correction block is storage, 
the space complexity being 0(2*) for the PHT. 

B. Data Modeling: 

The applicability of this approach relies upon representative 
samples of the sensor data being available in order to build 
accurate predictive models. This includes all applications that 
observe the current state of some physical process and monitor 
them for known or unknown variations. Various techniques 
exist for modeling unknown systems, and since the initial 
identification is to be performed off-line, the computational 
complexity of the identification process does not affect the 
resources of the system. 

Our predictive correction approach is not effective for a 
class of applications where the purpose is to observe and 
model a physical phenomendn[9], since in such cases it is not 
possible to pre-compute the data models. However, there are 
many applications that provide models of various degrees of 
accuracy and the algorithm can be extended to update the 
models online based on observations or to update the nodes 



begin 
for each n. 



for each path i from root to leaf in PHT 
define Ytemp(1:n-1) =[Yc(1:n-K-1)IYpht(n~K:n-1)} 
Y'(n, i) = predict(Ytemp(1:n-1), E(1:n-1)) 
E(n, i) = Y(n) - Y'(n, i) 



PathErr(i) 



end 



find i= imin which minimizes PathErr(i); 
<Yc(n-K)E(n-K)>=updatePHT(i mk » Y'(n, i), Y(n)) 



end 
end 



updatePHT(/, Y'(n\ j), Y(n)): 
begin 

find s = level 1 node containing path i 

<y, e> = Y and E values of node s 

PHT — subtree of PHT rooted in s 

to each leaf node / of new PHT, add 1 st child Y(n), 

and if (IE(n,j)l > ETH) add 2nd child Y'(n. j) 

return <y,e> 

end 



with new models at run-time. In addition to exploiting temporal 
correlation of data, another natural extension of this approach 
will be using the spatial correlation properties between multiple 
sensor nodes. 

IV. Experimental Evaluation 

In this section, we present the evaluation of the 
performance of the proposed approach. First, we present the 
simulation setup and data modeling used in the evaluation. 
Next, we evaluate our approach with different input parameter 
values, data modeling inaccuracy, and compare with other 
existing techniques of error correction. 

Simulation & Modeling Framework: 

Our algorithm was evaluated using a Matlab-based 
simulation setup with our data correction algorithm as well as 
the data modeling incorporated. As input data set for our 
simulations, we use data read from a sensor as well as those 
synthesized based on specific models. The sensor data are 
collected from an indoor light sensor sampled at 0.1Hz into 
8bit samples. Errors occurring in the communication channel as 
well as in logic and memory circuits of the nodes are simulated 
as uniformly distributed random bit errors, in the range of 10* 4 
to 10' 2 . 

To model the data properties, we have limited the 
exploration of the models by assuming that the data source is 
stochastically stationary. With this assumption, we used Auto- 
Regressive Moving Average (ARMA) models [10] to capture 
the self-similarity of the observations and provide a measure of 
the dependency of the system's current state on its past. The 
key step in effective modeling is identification of the system's 
order, i.e. the number of past values and error history to be 
used for computing the new predicted value. This was 
performed by using the minimum final prediction error 
criterion [11] to choose N over a fixed range (1-10) to fit 
ARMA(N, N-l) models. Although within our overall scheme, 

it is possible to keep updating the initially estimated model at 
run-time, in our implementation we have performed only 
offline modeling during system identification stage. 
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Effect of Delay on A ccuracy : 

We investigate the possible tradeoffs in correction 
accuracy vs. overheads of delay and memory by varying one 
input parameter of the Data Prediction Block, namely decision 
delay (DD) parameter, described in Section 3. As discussed in 
the previous section, the parameter DD directly affects the 
delay in the data correction step and the storage requirements. 
It is difficult to find a quality metric that captures the effect of 
errors in data across different types of sensing applications. We 
use the root mean square sum of residual errors of the of the 
aggregated sensor values in the output after correction. The 
aggregation function used is moving average function with a 
lmin window. 

The variation of aggregation error against the DD 
parameter for various values of BER is presented in Figure. 6. 
From the figure, it can be observed that for lower values of DD, 
the aggregation error decreases with increase in DD. For 
instance for a BER of 10* 3 the error is reduced from 3.7% to 
3.2% as DD is increased from 2 to 4. The increase in DD leads 
to a better data correction with the availability of more 
neighboring data samples. However, after a certain point, a 
increase in DD leads to an increase in aggregation error. This is 
probably because the extra samples used at higher DD are 
themselves more likely to be erroneous, which leads to a wrong 
decision by the correction block. E.g. for 8bit samples 
(ignoring the frame headers), a BER of 2x1 0 2 implies an 
expected error in every 6 th sample. In such a case, a DD of 6 or 
more will reduce accuracy. Hence better accuracy can be 
obtained by adjusting the DD parameter run time based on an 
estimate of the current error level. 

Effect of modeling Error on Accuracy: 

Next, we evaluate the effect of modeling on the accuracy 
of our approach. To study the dependency of the prediction 
accuracy on that of modeling, we use a set of data synthesized 
using an ARMA(9,8) model and present the performance when 
an ARMA(7,6) model is used to predict and correct it. The 
effect of modeling accuracy is presented in Figure 7. The figure 
shows the aggregation error achieved by the two models, i.e. 




ARMA(7,6) and ARMA(9,8), for different BER conditions and 
DD values. It can be observed that modeling accuracy affects 
the accuracy of our algorithm; i.e. the aggregation error for 
ARMA(9,8) is lower than that if we use a ARMA(7,6) which is 
an inaccurate model of the data in this case. 

It is important to observe that the aggregation error of our 
approach is very small compared to data modeling inaccuracy 
as we do not base our decision on one predication, rather a 
collection of samples. For instance, the modeling inaccuracy of 
ARMA(7,6) is 4%, however observed degradation in error is 
1%. 

Comparison with Channel Coding: 

We also present a comparison of the performance of our 
approach with channel coding, one of the schemes to protect 
against transient communication errors. The graph in Figure 8 
shows the aggregation errors in the light sensor data obtained 
using our approach (DAPC), and Reed-Solomon (RS) coding 
with different coding rates. It can be seen that effect of 
different levels of channel coding on aggregation error depends 
on the BER conditions. While RS coding can lead to very 
accurate results by reducing the code rate, the communication 
overhead is very high. For instance, for a BER of 0.01, our 
scheme achieves art aggregation error of 3.1%, whereas to 
achieve that level of error by RS coding we need to use a 
coding rate of 0.53 that leads to an overhead of 87% in 
transmitted data. Moreover, to protect against node errors, 
channel coding needs to be supplemented by circuit-level 
techniques with large area and energy overheads [1]. 

TABLE I. presents a comparison of transmission and 
storage costs incurred by RS coding and DAPC for different 
levels of aggregation error tolerances. To represent overhead, 
we use the transmission energy for RS coding, and 
transmission energy and storage requirements for our scheme 
(DAPC). For each target aggregation error, we select the 
coding rate of RS coding and the DD parameter of DAPC that 
leads to the least overhead while achieving the target error rate. 
The transmission of energy is computed using the energy 
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TABLE I. AGGREGATION ERRORS AND OVERHEADS 



Bit Error 
Rate 


Target 
Error Rate 
<%> 


Original 
Tx Energy 
Cjoules) 


Tx Energy/ 
% overhead 
using RS 
(joules) 


Table Size 
In DAPC 
(bytes) 


0.001 


5% 


0.16 


0.19/17% 


16 


0.001 


3% 


0.16 


0.22/40% 


128 


0.01 


5% 


0.16 


0.22 /40% 


16 


0.01 


3% 


0.16 


0.30/87% 


128 



model for a MICA mote transmitting 10000 8-bit samples. We 
also present the storage required for the PHT for the 
corresponding DD value. It is observed that our scheme 
achieves the target error rate using much less transmission 
energy at the sensor node incurring minimal storage costs at the 
receiver. For instance, to achieve a target error rate of 3% at 
BER=10 \ our scheme achieves a saving of 87%. 

V. Conclusion and Future Work 

In this paper, we presented application-level data-aware 
error correction, which exploits the correlation of sensor data to 
perform partial error correction at very low cost. We are 
currently investigating sensor data used by different 
applications for a better understanding of the data models and 
considering the possibility of performing the data modeling 
online. We are also extending the framework presented here to 
exploit spatial correlation for making multi-sensor data 
aggregation functions reliable. Another possible improvement 
is to extend this idea to improve the robustness of aggregation 
against permanent failures. 
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